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and the needs of the Dutch, people. Of the precise nature of William's early
education little is known ; but he was accounted a first-rate linguist, speaking
Dutch, French, German, and English, and also possessing a working knowledge
of Latin, Italian, and Spanish; and he was adept in warlike exercises.

His birth was followed by a sharp struggle for the control of his person.
Young though his mother was she was a high-spirited, imperious girl; and she
had no wish to share with anyone a mother's natural authority over her son.
Mary's mother-in-law, Amalia von Solms-Braunsberg, failed to see how an
English princess who hated her Dutch home could understand and appreciate
the Orange tradition ; and she contested the mother's claim to sole guardian-
ship. In this Amalia was supported by her son-in-law, the talented Elector
Frederick William of Brandenburg; and in the end it was decided that the
three disputants should become William's joint guardians.

But if in William's early years fortune seemed to smile on the narrow
parochial policy of the oligarchs, the inexorable march of events carried him
nearer and nearer to the goal of leadership which the Orange family believed
to be the heritage of its head. With ordinary Dutch people the name of Orange
was identified with national greatness; and the memories of past Orange
achievements were infinitely sweeter than the tales told by the burgher oligarchs
of the commercial prosperity which had come to the provinces since they con-
trolled their destinies. Many a simple Dutchman could recall how in the interests
of commercial prosperity, the effect of which was felt by the rich burghers
and not by the ordinary people, national honour had been besmirched; and
their hearts went out to the family whose members had fought and bled to
keep the national honour bright and clean. Moreover, Orange stood for the
simple Calvinism which ordinary men in the Dutch provinces regarded as the
essential antidote against the Romish doctrines so assiduously practised and
preached by their Spanish enemies.

It was significant that when William was only three years old there was
a movement to have him appointed Captain-general and Admiral-general, and
that his uncle, William Frederick of Nassau, should deputise for him until
he was eighteen years old. De Witt scotched that movement; but his action
was not popular ; and the rioting which followed was the. natural resentment
of a leaderless populace against a system of government conducted for the
benefit of a privileged merchant class. The failure of the government to
maintain the national honour during the Anglo-Dutch maritime wax again
increased the Orange prestige; and nothing infuriated the people against de
Witt more than his agreement to the English demand that no Prince of Orange
in the future should hold the offices of Stadtholder and Captain-general in the
province of Holland (Act of Exclusion), In fairness to de Witt it must be said
that no other alternative was open to him. Cromwell was insistent upon